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EXTRACTS FROM ‘‘ MEMOIRS OF C. PHILLIPS.’’ 


our bodily hardships, which would otherwise have 
appeared considerable. We were sea-sick, though 
not som@iitremely as we expected, and we suffered 
much from the excessive heat of the weather, 


steering within one degree as far south as the 
tropic of Cancer, in which latitude I believe we 
continued near three weeks, being becalmed ; 
and as our vessel was to stop at Portsmouth to|and neither I nor my companion being very 
take in some of her passengers, our friends thuught | strong, mature had a considerable struggle to sur- 
it best for us to go thither by land, which we | mount the expense of spirits she sustained. But 
did, and several of them freely accompanied us. | we had cause to be thankful that we escaped a 
We came to Portsmouth the 24th, and went on | violent fever, which frequently seizes those who 
board our vessel the 25th, where we took leave | pass through this climate, and have been used to 
of our friends with affection. Being settled in| one much colder. 
our vessel, a sweet composure came over my| During the storm, the seams of our vessel, 
spirit, which strengthened my faith that I was} being opened on the side where we lay, let in the 
moving by Divine direction. The next day the} wet, and our apartment was in a manner flooded. 
wind turned against us, and we came to an an-| My bed was so wet that I could not lie therein, 
chor in Yarmouth Road, Isle of Wight. so I threw myself down for several nights upon 
The 27th we set sail, and passed the Needles! some blankets in a berth in the great cabin, and 
the 28th. The 29th the wind came against us, | slept better than 1 could have expected ; but the 
and blowing hard we anchored in the evening in| spray of the sea drove so upcen it, even there, 
Portland Bay, where we lay till the 3d of the | that my linen was so damp that I esteemed it a 
Ninth month, when we set sail, and got clear of | singular mercy I was not exceedingly ill. Indeed, 
the land the 5th; from which time we were|we were both of us brought very low, but re- 
mostly favored with gentle favorable winds, till| cruited again as the weather cleared up; which 
we came near the coast of South Carolina. it did the 24th, and we set sail in the evening, 
The 18th of 10th month we got into sound-| and the 25th got our pilot on board, who in- 
ings, but the wind blowing very hard and the! tended that night to run as near the bar as pru- 
sea running high, our Captain durst not attempt | dent, and wait for another tide to carry us into 
to go over Charlestown bar, so stood off in hopes | port. But here we apprehended ourselves to be 
the wind might fall ; but instead of that it turned | in imminent danger; for the man who sounded 


in i 
against us, and continued to blow very hard| mistaking the length of the line, the vessel ran 
until the 22d; all which time we lay with our | 


too far before they dropped anchor ; so that we 
helm lashed, driving with the wind. The 22d) lay all night in very shallow water, so near, if 
the sea and wind fell very much; the weather | not upon the breakers, that had the wind sprung 
(which in this time had been very foul) cleared | up fresh, it seemed questionable our having room 
up, and the wind became favorable, and we got 'to turn the vessel from them when the ancliors 
within sight of land; but it being to the south-| were weighed; tut the Lord preserved us, and 
ward of our designed port, the Captain tacked | we landed at Charlestown on the morning of the 
about to the northward, hoping thereby to gain | 26th, under a grateful sense of his merciful Pro- 
so much in the night as to be able to run in with | vidence having attended us through the voyage. 
the tide in the morning ; but we were again beat | We were upwards of nine weeks on ship-board. 

back to sea by a contrary stormy wind. | We had several meetings while on ship-board, 


{Continued from page 563,) 


We left London the 21st of 8th month, 1753; 
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with the sailors and passengers, who were of dif- 
ferent countries. * * * * 

Our first meeting was with the sailors and 
steerage passengers, on the afternoon of the First 
day, wherein we lay at anchor in Portland Bay. 
The priest in the morning read prayers to the 
cabin passengers, but took no care for the others 
on board. The Captain offered us the cabin to 
meet in, but we rather chose to go to them in 
the steerage, from which the priest would have 
dissuaded us by telling us they would be likely 
to insult us; but on our sending a message to the 
sailors that we intended them a visit, they re- 
turned for answer that, though they had not had 
a college education, they should be glad to hear 
the word of God, and would readily admit us. 
The meeting was attended with a good degree of 
solemnity, and afforded satisfaction to ourselves ; 
my companion was favored in testimony suited 
to the states of the people, and I was graciously 
admitted to supplicate the Lord for them. * * 

The parson observing that in our ministry we 
spoke extempore, told me that he could preach 
extempore, and we should hear him, if we pleased, 
the next Sunday. Accordingly, when the day 
came, we were all seated in the great cabin, and 
he preached without notes. His subject was the 
transfiguration of Christ, which he found a won- 
der—expatiated upon it as a. wonder—and left it 
a wonder, without entering into the spirituality 
of the text; indeed, I doubt he did not under- 
stand it. ° . a 

Although both in word and conduct we differed 
from the priest, we heard that when he came on 
shore he spoke well of us, acknowledging that 
we had been instruments of good to him, and 
particularly that my companion had convinced 
him of the evil of gaming, which he appeared to 
like whilst on the voyage, but which we also 
heard he afterwards preached zealously against, 
as well as other vanities. Indeed, he became 
much changed, and whilst in Carolina appeared 
conscientiously concerned for the people’s welfare. 
Some time after we left America he returned to 
Kngland, and I think I heard that the people 
did not like his close doctrine. . = * 

We took a little turn to the South of Charles- 
town, and had meetings at James’ Island, John’s 
Island, and Stones. 

At Stones, we had a close exercising time in 
the family of a young man, whose father had 
formerly made profession of Truth; but he was 
quite gone from Friends, and I fear was tinctured 
with libertine principles ; but he entertained us 
freely, and did not seem to take offence at what 
we had to deliver. I heard he died soon after. 

It seemed as though the Almighty had sent 
us peculiarly to seek the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel ; that his merciful visitation may be ac- 
cepted by them, is the sincere desire of my soul. 

We left Charlestown the 2th of the 11th 
month, accompanied by James Verree, a young 
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Friend residing there, and went towards a small 
settlement of Friends on the Wateree River, 
which is on the north side of the province. They 
were lately come over from Ireland. 

Several difficulties attended us in this journey, 
We had appointed a friend to meet us with 
horses about 120 miles from Charlestown; and 
being set toa time, we durst not stay to dis- 
charge our minds of that duty of holy love, which 
seemed to point towards the people, as we went 
along. Secondly, we had poor accommodations, 
especially as to lodging; sume of the houses being 
so open to the air, that I could attribute our 
preservation from great indisposition to nothing 
short of the mediate interposition of Providence ; 
but as the people behaved very civilly towards 
us, and we enjoyed some liberty of spirit among 
them, it was rendered the more easy. When we 
came to the place where we had appointed to te 
met, we found neither the friend nor the horses ; 
and those which we brought from Charlestown 
being borrowed, and the friend who came with 
us being earnest to return, we discharged him 
from any further care of us, sent the horses back 
with him, and concluded to stay at the house of 
John Lloyd, who was a substantial planter, and 
very freely gave us an invitation thereto, till our 
friends from Waterce could meet us with horses. 
However, kind Providence soon opencd a way 
for our release. A poor friend who lived between 
this place and the Wateree, and was going to 
Charlestown with goods for the market, stopped 
at John Lloyd’s, and seeing the circumstances 
we were in, left his load in J. L.’s warehouse, 
and returned with us to his own house, where 
we got a very poor lodging, but received it thank 
fully as the best he could provide us with; and" 
the next day he accompanied us to the Wateree, 
through a wilderness country, wherein it was 
dangerous for women to travel, by reason of the 
swamps and deep creeks, which are difficult and 
frightful to pass; but we were mercifully pre- 
served from hurt. We crossed one creek upon 
the trunk of a tree laid from bank to bank, and 
the water was so deep, that if the trunk had 
broken we had probably been drowned. When 
we got on the other side we saw it was decayer, 
and when our friends came over it with our sad- 
dles upon their backs we observed it bend with 
their weight. Our horses were driven through 
a part of the creck where the water was shallower, 
yet perhaps there it was out of their depths. 
Providentially, before we crossed this creck, we 
were met by our friend Robert Millhouse ; had it 
not been so I know not how the poor friend 
would have got us over. R. Millhouse had 


| brought horses for us, and gladly took us to his 


house with him. My companion’s former ac- 
quaintance with him in Ireland rendered their 
meeting very agreeable, We found his not meet- 
ing us according to appointment, was occasioned 
by our letters not reaching him timely, which, 
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had we known, our spirits might have been more 
at liberty to have attended the before-mentioned 
poiutings of love towards the people; but inas- 
much as we had not willfully omitted our duty, 
Divine mercy was extended, and our minds soon 
became easy on that account. 

We came to the Wateree River the Ist of the 
12th month and staid there till the 12th, in 
which time we attended Friends’ meetings as 
they came in course, both on the First and other 
days of the week, and paid a religious visit to 
every family of Friends in the settlement, in 
which service we were evidently owned by our 
master. 

The state of Friends settled here was mostly 
low as to religious experience, but some of the 
youth were under a divine visitation, which af- 
forded us some comfort. Some people not pro- 
fessing with us attended our meetings and be- 
haved soberly; but in general the people in this 
part of the country were lamentably ignorant 
and wicked; indeed, they had very few oppor- 
tunities of religious instruction, no place of wor- 
ship being near—perhaps not nearer than 20 
miles. Seldom, if ever, any clergyman came 
amongst them oftener than once a year to 
sprinkle their children. 

We bought horses at the Wateree, and accom- 


for the way being difficult to find and night 
coming upon us, we should probably have missed 
it, and the weather being frosty, and we unpro- 
vided with either materials to strike fire or 
blankets to cover us, we should have suffered 
much if we had escaped with our lives. 

Our kind guide brought us to the house of 
James Gillepsy, upon Peedee River, who was a 
substantial planter and a hospitablé man ; I think 
by profession a Presbyterian. His heart seemed 
open towards us. Of him we inquired after the 

| settlement of Friends which we had heard of, but 
could get no intclligence of it; yet were our 
minds preserved pretty easy and quiet, although 
we knew not which way we should steer our 
course from this place, being all of us strangers 
| in the country. In a short time I found freedom 
| to propose to my companion our having a meet- 
ing in the neighborhood ; with which she concur- 
ring, we asked our kind host before we went to bed, 
whedampee thought we might have a religious op- 
| portanity with some of his neighbors. He made but 
| little reply then, but in the morning told R. 
Millhouse that if we would stay till First day we 
| should be welcome both to what entertainment 
| he could give us and our horses, and also to have 
| a meeting in his house; and he would send his 
| servant to acquaint his neighbors. To this we 


panied by R. Millhouse and Samuel Kelly set | assented, and spent the next day peaceably there. 
forwards towards the river Peedee, where we | On the First day we had a meeting which was 
heard there was a settlement of Friends. We) not large, and by reason of the ignorance of the 
travelled through a wilderness country for several | people in divine truths, was exercising to our 
days, carrying provisions for ourselves and horses. | minds. A young man who came from the settle- 
In the day we took our repast in the woods, and | ment of Friends which we were in quest of, being 
at night got lodging at some planters, who, | in this neighborhood on business, and hearing of 
though not of our Society, readily gave us ad- | the meeting, staid to attend it. After it was over, 
mittance into their houses, and freely entertained | he informed R. Millhouse, that several families 
us according to their manner of living; and, al- | of Friends were settled about 20 miles up the 
though it was very different from what we had | River, to whom he was going the next day, and 
been accustomed to, and the lodging in some} should be glad of our company. To this we 
places very cold and poor, we were content and | readily assented, and being thus providentially 
thankful to the Almighty for it, as well as his | instructed in our way, we next morning took 


providential care, variously manifested in pre- 
serving us from the dangers which attended us 
in passing swamps, deep creeks, &c. ; and although 
we lived low, our spirits were pretty cheerful and 
our health tolerable. 

One particular instance of Divine protection I 
think worthy of commemoration. The 14th, in 
the evening, we came toa swamp which appeared 
very dangerous to cross; but a friendly man on 
the other side directed us where to turn our 
horses over, and came himself and assisted us 
over some trees which lay across it. Having got 
over, we asked him how far it was to the place 
where we intended to lodge, aad whether the 
way was easy to find. He told us it was 12 miles, 
and that the latter part of the way was intricate; 
and after walking by our side a little time he of- 
fered to conduct us, which we readily accepted. 
If he had not accompanied us, I know not but 
that we must have been all night in the woods; 


| leave of our kind friend James Gillepsy, who had 
generously entertained us while at his house. 
We called at the house we had appointed to meet 
our expected guide, but it being a wet morning 
| he concluded we should not move, and was gone ; 
however, we had got such intelligence from him 
of the way that, with a little more we had ob- 
tained as we went along, we found the Friend’s 
‘house to which we intended to go. * * We 
found here a few newly convineed Friends and 
| some others under convincement, with whom we 
| had two meetings to good satisfaction; many 
| things suitable to their states being opened | oth 
| by way of doctrine and encouragement; and 
we were glad that we were thus directed to 
find them in this desolate spot, which was very 
distant from any Frien ls; but they were under 
the Divine regard. * . ” ° 
The 20th, we left Peedee River and set our 
‘faces towards a settlement of Friends on the 
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waters of Haw River. * * We rode that day 
about 40 miles through the woods without seeing 
any house, and at night took up our lodging in 
the woods by the side of a branch or swamp, 
which afforded plenty of canes for our horses. 
Our friends made us a little shed of the branches 
of pine trees on arising sandy ground, which 
abounded with lofty pines. We made a large 
fire, and it béing a calm, fair, moonlight night, 
we spent it cheerfully though we slept but little. 
Our saddles were our pillows; and we had in 
company a man who came from Peedee, and was 
going a part of our next day’s journey, whose 
wife had sent a blanket, which, with one our 
friends had brought, being thrown at our backs 
upon our shed, sheltered us much; so that we 
still saw kind Providence cared for us. In the 
morning pursued our journey, and went that day 
about 45 miles, and at night took up our lodg- 
ing again in the woods, but did not meet with so 
advantageous a spot as the night befo r the 
ground was wet and the shelter bad, and poor 
wood for firing. The weather also being very 
cold, and my companion ill with a pain in her 
face, and myself but poorly, we spent the night 
very uncomfortably as to the body, but through 
Divine favor were preserved quiet and resigned 
in spirit. 


Memorial of Alexandria Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning MARY STABLER, deceased. 


Mary Stabler was born at Alexandria, on the 
8th of 9th month, 1783. She was the daughter 
of William and Susannah Hartshorn, who were 
careful to give her a guarded religious education 
in conformity with the principles of Friends. 

In the year 1808 she was united in marriage 
with Edward Stabler, and thus came in charge 
of a family of children by his previous marriage, 
the youngest of whom was but about four years 
of age. In this delicate relation she was truly a 
pattern, fulfilling all her responsible duties with 
the utmost fidelity, impartiality and maternal 
affection, and although she became the mother 
of a large family of her own, she seemed to know 
no difference in her parental care and solicitude ; 
but the stream of precious love flowed uninter- 
ruptedly and equally to all her husband’s chil- 
dren. This feeling continued to the close of her 
life. She regarded all as her own children, and 
appeared to be concerned for their true interests 
and welfare equally, and it is encouraging to add, 
that her concern and regard were appreciated 
and reciprocated by them. 

Her husband was often brought under exercise 
to travel from home in the service of the Gospel 
Ministry, and she proved a true help-meet in his 
spiritual as in his temporal concerns, encouraging 
him to faithful obedience to every manifestation 
of the Divine Will, cheerfully taking on herself 
the responsibile and heavy charge of the family, 
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and submitting to the sacrifices attendant on his 
absence, in order that his mind might be relieved, 
and the cause of truth and righteousness pro- 
moted. 

She was for many years, and till the period of 
her close, both overseer and elder in our meet- 
ing,-and performed the duties of these responsi- 
ble stations with great firmness, discretion and 
gentleness. As an elder she was truly a nursing 
mother in the church ; encouraging the despond- 
ing, restraining the forward, sympathising with 
the afflicted, and saying to all, in the expressive 
language of example, “follow me as I follow 
Christ.” In our meetings for worship, the sweet- 
ness and serenity of her countenance, while en- 
gaged in silent communion with the Holy Spirit, 
have often been encouraging to others, and an 
incentive to them, to seek for the same holy in- 
tercourse with the adorable Author of our being. 

Of her it might have been truly said, as of the 
virtuous woman described in the proverbs, “ she 
openecth her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness; she 1. oketh well 
to the ways of her household, und eateth not the 
bread of idleness. Her children rise up and call 
her blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her.” 

Being left a widow in 1831, with a large 
family, the youngest only about nine months old, 
she was unremiting through the remainder of 
her life, in the discharge of her maternal duties, 
and concerned to educate her children in the 
principles of Truth. 

In her last illness, which was of short dura- 
tion, she early became sensible that her close was 
near, and having lived in great circumspection, 
she was entirely prepared for the event—the 
prospect of death having no terrors to her. Af. 
ter giving directions in relation to her temporal 
concerns, she sent messages of love and affec- 
tionate remembrance, to numerous friends far 
and near, mentioning their names, and seeming 
to forget no one. She said she felt love for 
every body. One of her friends coming to her 
bedside, she told him that she was nearly gone, 
but that she felt entirely willing and prepared to 
go; not from any good she had done but through 
the kindness and mercy of her heavenly Father. 
She said, it was astonishing to herself that she 
should feel so calm at such a time—that there 
was nothing in her way, and that she regarded 
this tranquil state of mind as a great favor. She 
earnestly enjoined her children, ‘to love one 
another, to strive to do right, and become stan- 
dard bearers in the cause of Truth,’’ and recom- 
mended faithful obedience to the inward moni- 
tor. She expressed much concern for our little 
meeting—tiat it might continue to be rightly 
supported, to the honor and glory of the great 
Head of the Church—and she was very desirous 
that the young people, members of Society, might 
be consistent and faithful in their walking 
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through life, to the benefit of Society and of 
themselves. 

Throughout her sickness she seemed to think 
little about herseelf or her sufferings, a trait of 
character for which she was always remarkable; 
but her chief concern was for the welfare of 
others, far and near, her love embracing the 
whole human family. On the morning of the 
29th of the 4th month, 1853, she calmly and 
peacefully breathed her last, in the 70th year of 
her age, leaving an example to survivors, worthy 
of imitation, and showing with what composure 
and serenity a Christian can die. 
~ Signed by direction and on behalf of Alexan- 
dria Monthly Meeting, in the State of Virginia, 
held by adjournment, on the 10th of 8th month, 
1853, by 

BenJAMIN HAtLowE Lt, Clerk for the day. 
Maraaret E. HALLowe t, Clerk. 

Read and approved in Baltimore Yearly 

Meeting. 


The following Epistle has been handed us for 


publication in the Intelligencer, and although of | 


ancient date, applies so admirably to the present 
state of things, as to render a republication as 
appropriate at this time as at the period when 
the care of those concerned for the welfare of our 
Youth and the prosperity of our Zion, impressed 
them with the importance and necessity of such 
an address. 


An affectionate caution, addressed to the mem- 
bers of our religious Society in this City, 
(Philadelphia, 1793.) 


Impressed with a weighty sense of the nature 
of our Christian profession, and the manner of 
life enjoined by the example and precepts of our 
blessed Lord and his Apostles, and the light of 
Christ manifested in the conscience of all man- 
kind—we judge it seasonable, in the love of the 
gospel, to renew an exhortation and warning to 
those in religious community with us, who stand 
exposed to the temptation and danger of being 
Captivated by the abounding inticements to folly 
and licentiousness, which lamentably prevail in 
and near this city, and particularly the continu- 
ance and intended increase of the stage plays, 
which not only our worthy predecessors, but men 
of piety of different countries and ages, have con- 
demned as destructive to virtue and morality, 
and evidently inconsistent with the nature and 
design of Christianity. 

Our worthy friend William Penn, in his trea- 
tise intitled, no Cross no Crown, thus patheti- 
cally expostulates on the subject: ‘ How many 
plays did Jesus Christ and his Apostles recreate 
themselves at? What romances, comedies, and 
the like, did the Apostles and Saints make or 
use to pass away their time withal? I know 


they bid all to redeem their time ; to avoid fool- 
ish talking, vain jesting, profane bablings, and 
fabulous stories, as what tend to ungodliness ; 
and rather to watch, to work out their salvation 
with fear and trembling; to flee foolish and 
youthful lusts, and to follow righteousness, peace, 
goodness, love, charity, and to mind the things 
that are above, as they would have honor, glory, 
immortality, and eternal life.” 

Again he says, “Of all those wretched inven- 
tions (calculated to debase the mind, and produce 
corruption of manners) the play-houses, like so 
many hellish seminaries, do most perniciously 
conduce to these sad and miserable ends, where 
little besides frothy, wanton, if not directly ob- 
scene and profane humors are represented, which 
are of notorious ill consequences upon the minds 

|of most, especially the youth who frequent 
» especially the youth who frequen 
them.” 

In like manner another pious author of later 
time, mot of our religious Society, earnestly 
ph m the occasion: “ You own that God 
has called you to great purity of conversation ; 
that you are forbid all foolish discourse and filthy 
jesting, as expressly as you are forbid swearing ; 
and that you are told, to let no corrupt cgmmu- 
nication proceed out of your mouths, and yet you 
go to a house of corrupt communication; you 
hire persons to entertain you with ribaldry, pro- 
faneness, rant and impurity of discourse, who 
are to present you with poisonous sentiments, 
and lewd imaginations, dressed up in elegant 
language; and to make wicked, vain, and im- 
pure discourse more lively and delightful, than 
| you could possibly have it in any other ill com- 
|pany. Is not this sinning with a high hand, 
and grossly offending against the plainest doc- 
trines of scripture ?” 

Wherefore, beloved friends ! particularly you 

of the younger class, for whom our prayers and 
labors are excited, that you may become the saved 
of the Lord, and grow up in the simplicity and 
‘innocency of the gospel, which will prepare the 
way for your becoming useful instruments in his 
hand, for the promotion of the cause of universal 
righteousness, when many of those who are now 
engaged therein, may be removed from works to 
rewards. We entreat you, as you value your 
own everlasting salvation through Jesus Christ, 
that you carefully avoid giving countenance to 
the unchristian and injurious amusements of tLe 
theatre, either by your personal attendance cr 
otherwise; neither indulge and vitiate youc 
minds by reading plays, novels, romances, and 
such like delusive and corrupting performances, 
which have a natural tendency to lessen your 
esteem for, and delight in the holy scriptures, 
the principles and practice inculcated in the one 
being directly opposed to the levity and profanity 
of the other ; the doctrine and precepts of the 
gospel exciting to watchfulness, sobriety, and 
passing the time of our sojourning here in the 
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Lord’s fear, and in all holy conversation and god- 
liness. 


holiness, and also restore such who have been 
captivated by the deluding vanities and unsub- 


Let no man, dear young friends, beguile you of'| stantial pleasures of this world, to the knowledge 
your hope of happiness and eternal life. We intreat | and obedience of his ways, which are justly said 


you take especial care with whom you associate, | to be ways of pleasantness, and all his paths 
lest by forming improper connections, ye be de- | peace. ’ 


ceived by the false glosses and example of those | g 


who are libertine in principles and practice, de- 
spisers and enemies of the cross of Christ. 

We are solidly and clearly convinced, that the 
stage plays, and many other corrupting enter- 
tainments now practised in this city (which were 
almost unknown to our ancestors in this land) 
are a daring affront to the whole tenor of the 
gospel doctrine and precepts, and our testimony 
remains decidedly valid against them; such 
therefore, professing with us, who suffer them- 
selves to be so far deluded by the enemy of their 
soul’s peace, as secretly or openly to attend, or 
otherwise encourage and countenance them, we 
can have no fellowsbip with; and theyehurch 

. . . es . 
will be under the necessity of declaring against 
their conduct, as hath been the practice on those 
occasions heretofore ; nevertheless, we desire to 
use all tenderness, forbearance and Christian en- 
treaties, in order to obviate such a measure, be- 
ing most sincerely solicitous for the preservation 
of those who are not already seduced, and the 
restoration of such who have unhappily fallen 
into the evil. 

We are also concerned to exhort all parents, 
guardians and others, who have the care of the 
youth, that as those who must render an account 
in the solemn day of inquisition, they with all 
vigilant cireumspection perform the duty as- 
sigued them, by restraining the young and inex- 
perienced from imitating and assuming the vain 
and everchanging fashions of the world (which 
is one alluring step to a greater familiarity with 
its corrupting spirit, customs, and manners) pro- 
viding them only with modest, plain, not costly, 
but decent apparel, which is becoming our holy 
profession both among rich and poor, avoiding 
every extravagant and superfluous expense, that 
s9 they whom the Lord hath entrusted with large 
possession of temporal things, may be the better 
enabled to feed the hungry, and clothe the na- 
ked; thus rendering themselves truly honorable 
by the exercise of benevolence and charity, ahd 
obtaining a well grounded hope through divine 
mercy, of receiving the joyful invitation of 
“come ye biessed of my father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you.” 

And now beloved friends, may the God of all 
grace, mercy and power, who hath bestowed 
upon us wany spiritual blessings, and granted 
us the good things of this life, richly to enjoy, 
bless us with grateful hearts, preserve those 
whom he hath redeemed from the pollutions of 
the world, both among'the youth and those more 
advanced in age; inspire them with increasing 


igned on behalf, and by appointment of the 
Monthly Meetings of Friends of Philadelphia, 
held in the Fifth month, 1793. 
JAMES PEMBERTON, 
Davip Bacon, 
Joun Parrisu, 
WILLIAM Savery, 
DANIEL DRINKER, 
DANIEL OFFLEY. 


Friendship without sincerity is of very little 
value, since the great use of so close an intimacy 
is, that our virtues may be guarded and encour- 
aged, and our vices repressed in their first appear- 
ance by timely detection and salutary remon- 
strances. 

Iie who endeavors only the happiness of him 
whom he reproves, will always have either the 
| satisfaction of obtaining or deserving kindness ; if 
| he succeeds he benefits his friend, and if he fails 
he has at least the consciousness that he suffers 
only for doing well. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 








THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE. 


A young man of high connections and great 
| respectability was induced by some gay acquaint- 
ances to accompany them to a ball. Arrived at 
| the scene of dissipation , the festive company pro- 
|ceeded to their amusement. The music struck 
| up, and he among the rest was highly delighted 
with the diversion. In the midst of their enjoy- 
ment, as though a messenger had been sent im- 
mediately from heaven, the clock struck one. 
That striking passage of Dr. Young’s instantly 
rushed upon his mind :— 


‘¢ The bell strikes one -we take no note of time 

| But from its loss :—to give it then a tongue 

Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound: if heard aright, 

It is the knell of my departed hours. 

Where are they? With the years beyond the flood. 

It is the signal that demands despatch. 

How much is to be done! My hopes and fears 

Start up alarmed, and o’er life’s narrow verge 

Look down—-on what? A fathomless abyss, 

A dread eternity !”? 


Conviction seized the youth : alarmed and terri- 
fied , he left the dissipated throng , and retired to 
his closet ; his subsequent conduct bearing testi- 


mony té a substantial change of heart.— Glean- 
ings from Pivus Authors. 





Be timely wise, rather than wise in time; for 
after wisdom is ever accompanied with torment- 


desires and endeavors after greater purity and | ing wishes. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EVENING PARTIES. 

The following Editorial, from a recent number 
of the Publie Ledger, is such a just criticism on 
a great and growing evil, that [ deem it well 
worthy of a place in the columns of the Intelli- 
gencer. 

And, while it behooves Friends individually 
to examine how far this evil is making inroads 
into the real welfare of their families, 1 would 
by no means be looked upon as setting my face 
against a well-regulated social intercourse. I 
highly prize the yenuine socialities of life, and 
deem that professing Christian’s creed a skort 
one, who would mar them by the secluded and 
sectarian exhibition of a hollow sanctity. 

The neighborly interchange of civilities, and 
the friendly visit, may be placed amongst our 
positive duties ; and even the more extended so- 
cial gathering, for either old or young, may be 
participated in with pleasure and profit, if so con- 
ducted as in the end to “leave no sting behind.” 
And, while I cannot speak with the experience 
of thuse who have passed the ordeal of bringing 
up large families of children, I am well aware 
the task is not an easy one in this particular; 
that there are many difficulties to be encountered 
—one of which sometimes rests with parents, 
who, when they cannot control, frequently pal- 
liate where they should condemn what they are 
satisfied is wrong, or if they do condemn, ac- 
company it with a palliation that destroys the 
weight of the former. 

I plead for the enjoyment of youth—would 
have innocent pastimes and recreations set. before 
them, and might possibly strain the point beyond 
what some of my friends would approve of—but 
it should be at the price of moderation and sea- 
sonable hours. And this, at the moment of wri- 
ting, calls to miud an invitation-card | saw last 
winter, to what is termed a “ Bridal Party,” 
which had on it, in addition to the names of the 
newly-married couple, the words “ At home from 
5 to 10,” which suggested the idea, that cards 
of invitation for all oceasions might be so ar- 
ranged as to convey information to the guests, 
without offence, at what hour it would be agree- 
able to the entertainer for the specified company 
to disperse, and thus the excuse of “ We can’t 
help it,” so often resorted to, be completely set 
aside. Long winter evenings demolish every 
plea for late hours of assembling, and of course 
the prolonged time of dispersing. I am con- 
vinced the good work of reform only needs a fair 
commencement to secure many warm respondents. 

But I forbear—having written more than twice 
as much as I purposed upon taking up the pen— 
and introduce my extract. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, 11th mo., 1853. 

“FASHIONABLE PartrEes.—The season for 
fashionable parties is fast approaching. In a lit- 
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tle while will commence that round of evening 
entertainments, which city-bred Americans try 
to deceive themselves into believing they enjoy ; 
but which all men of independence openly admit 
to be bores, an opinion in which everybody, ex- 
cept foolish misses and brainless lads, would co- 
incide if they had the courage. 

“For what 7s a fashionable party? It is be- 
gun by Mrs. A. sending around cards to her five 
hundred acquaintances, telling them that she 
will be at home on a certain evening, and imply- 
ing that she will be very glad to seethem. Glad 
tosee them! No such thing. She gives the 
party because other people give parties, and be- 
cause her five hundred friends expect it of her; 
but she grudges the expense, fears the damage 
to her carpets, and knows that everybody that 
comes will come only to criticise and find fault. 
The affair sets out, therefore, with a falsehood. 
However much Mrs. A. may like going to other 
peoplas parties, where she may gossip at the ex- 
pens@of her hostess, she has no great fancy when 
the tables are turned, unless she is either very 
foolish or very vain. In this latter case espe- 
cially, she is willing to run the gauntlet, in the 
belief that she will escape better than her neigh- 
bors; and if she hears what Mrs. B. told Mrs. 
O., who told Mrs. N., who told her, that her 
‘flowers were divine,’ why the poor simpleton 
is as pleased as if she had found a purse. 

“ Nor, when the guests have assembled, is the 
party any less a sham than were its invitations. 
It begins at an hour when honest people, who 
have done an honest day’s work, are in their 
beds, or ought to be; it reaches its culminating 
point about midnight, or a little after, when 
watchmen look suspiciously on everybody they 
meet; and it breaks up, if a real ‘tip-top’ affair, 
somewhere about dawn, when milk-carts are 
coming to town; when the innocent birds are 
beginning their day, and when really respectable 
people, haviug finished their repose, are thinking 
of getting up. In short, a fashionable party 
turns night into day. It turns many a head also 
upside down, and often many a stomach like- 
wise; for what with terrapins and oysters, cham- 
pagne and brandy, ice-cream and calves’-foot 
jelly, claret punch and hock wine, all taken in- 
differently, in what the lawyers call ‘hotch- 
potch’ fashion, it must be stout brains and stub- 
born digestive organs which can stand it. If 
human ingenuity had been racked, in order to 
discover how best to give a man a next day’s 
headache; how soonest to ruin a lady’s com- 
plexion; how most effectually to destroy the 
health of either sex, there could not have been 
discovered a speedier method than the fashiona- 
able party, with its gormandizing, its gas-lights, 
its late hours, and its follies generally. 

“If the amusements of the fashionable party 
were really a pleasure to those who attend, the 
excesses committed at table, and the unnatural 
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hours, might be less censurable. Bad as they 
would still be, such parties would have some ex- 
; cuse. But the principal recreation at these as- 
# semblies is dancing, and the dances most in 
vogue are waltzes, that, if they do not violate all 
a decorum, certainly look amazingly like it. 

“Why cannot we have rational social amuse- 
ments? Why must we slavishly copy, in this 
way, a description of entertainment, capitally 
ie suited, perhaps, for an idle and dissolute aristoc- 
thi? racy, but utterly unfitted to a moral, domestic, 
ri ee intelligent, or respectable community? At best, 
the fashionable party is fit only for gourmands 
et who go to eat, for old dowagers who go to cut 
aa up each other’s characters, or for addle-headed 
lads, fresh in the dignity of a first shirt-collar, 
who go there to flirt with bread-and-butter misses, 
eG just let loose from the black-board. Men who 
ee have reached years of discretion, and women 
with characters rightly developed, feel out of 
place at such assemblies. The cardinal maxim 
BA i of a fashionable party, that a husband should 
bi speak to any other woman but his wife, is a reve- 
lation of the hollowness, we will not say want of 
decorum of such affairs, which ought to destroy 
them at once. 

“Social amusements are indispensable to a 
healthy-minded people. It is not, therefore, be- 
cause they are parties of pleasure, that we stig- 
matize these fashionable assemblies; but rather 
: because they are not parties of pleasure, because 
they do not harmonize with our social life—in a 
word, because they are follies as well as bores.” 
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re PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 3, 1853. 

We regret that in our last number, in the | 
nF obituary notice of Dr. Edward Chandlee there 
was a mistake of Chandler for Chandlee. 



































by We have received extracts from the late Yearly 

Meeting of Women Friends held in Baltimore, 
Bi and present our readers with the minute which 
. embraced the prominent exercises of that meet- 
Baye tee ing. It was considered large, and the quiet, or- 
bb derly deportment of the young, called forth the 
it he expression of satisfaction und encouragement. 
4 






































ie": The interest thus manifested by them in the af- 
fairs of the Society, we trust, is an earnest of 
future usefulness, and that by yielding to the 
i influences, felt in the sanctuary of the heart, 
there will be found among them those prepared 
to fill the vacancies made by the removal of 
many, who have finished their work, and are 
resting from their labors. 

The reports of deficiencies still existing among 
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our members, particularly in regard to the attend- 
ance of our mid-week meetings, was a source of 
sorrow to many minds. This deficiency was 
shown to have arisen from a state of lukewarm- 
ness, from having permitted the mind to be oc- 
cupied with idols to the exclusion of Him who 
has promised to with the two or three who are 
gathered in his name. 

How can the mind which has been made a 
partaker of heavenly enjoyments, be willing to 
absent itself from mingling with kindred spirits 
in the performance of social worship ? 

Were our thoughts properly engaged, we 
weuld look forward with interest to those seasons 
of refreshment, not permitting obstacles which 
may be removed, to prevent us from presenting 
our bodies a living sacrifice, which is a reasonable 
service. 

Mothers were affectionately urged to the ful- 
filment of this duty, believing their example 
would have a powerful influence to gather the 
children not only to our meetings, but also to 
seasons of retirement at home, in which they 
would be instrumental in aiding them to make 
an early sacrifice. 

We have been favored, from sitting to siting, 
with the overshadowing of Divine love, and feel- 
ings of gratitude and thankfulness have arisen, 
that the feet of so many of his messengers have 
been turned towards us at this time, when we 
have to weep over the removal of many precious 
brethren and sisters, even as Jesus wept at the 
grave of Lazarus; and still we have been en- 
couraged to come away from the sepulchre, for 
they are not there, but have arisen, and are now 
reaping the reward of their labors. 

May all be stimulated by their example, to 
work while it is called to-day, and to follow them 
as they followed Christ—then we have been as- 
sured that our Society may yet arise in its an- 
cient beauty as a city set on a hill, whose light 
shall not be hid. 

Our younger sisters have been feelingly invited 
by every epithet of kindness and endearment, 
to come forward, to put off their ornaments and 
adorn themselves with the beautiful garment of 
a meek and quict spirit. If invested with such 
a covering as this, the fashions and allurements 
of the world would have no attraction for them 
—the unprofitable publications which so much 
abound, could no longer interest, and the lamen- 
tation of the Prophet would no more be heard in 
our borders, “I have nourished and brought up 
children and they have rebelled against me.” 

An exercise was felt that we may be faithful 
in the maintenance of our testimony against a 
hireling ministry ; it being our high privilege to 
hold communion with the Father of spirits, no- 
thing short of this can satisfy the hungering and 
thirsting soul. 

Moderation in all things was recommended, 
that whilst enjoying the bountiful provisions of 
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our Heavenly Father, we may not forget the 
giver, but that whatever we do may be to his 
glory—using, but not abusing any of his precious 
ifts. 

. An exercise and travail of spirit were felt for 
our brethren of the African race, and we were 
encouraged to use every proper means to ame- 
liorate their condition and not to become luke- 
warm in the support of our testimony on this in- 
teresting subject. 

The reading of the ninth query called forth 
the expression of concern that we may be faith- 
ful and patient in our treatment of those who go 
counter to our discipline, acting only under tlre 
influence of love—desiring their restoration 
rather than that they should be separated from 
us, for by this holy principle alone are we ena- 
bled to do any good thing. 

The representatives having been called, were 
present nearly as at the first sitting. 


Having been favored to transact the weighty 
concerns of Society in much harmony and con- 
descension, and feeling our Heavenly Father to 
be near, we adjourn to meet again at the usual 
time next year, if so permitted. 

MarGaret E. HALLoweE t, Clerk. 


LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XXII. 


A , 8th mo., 1847. 

My Dear H.—For some days before thy very 
acceptable letter was handed me, the impress 
upon my mind to write to thee was strong. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that since I saw thee 
thou hast often and affectionately been brought 
to my remembrance; and the few hours spent 
with thee in thy quiet parlor, are recurred to 
among the pleasant events in which [ was privi- 
leged to participate, whilst in the city. It is 
true, my expectations were blighted by my in- 
disposition. I had not physical ability to enjoy, 
in full, the society of those dear to me. Jt is in 
unerring wisdom, that we are frequently made to 
feel the transition-tenure of human life. It is, 
indeed, a slender thread that binds our being to 
earth, and vain is it to erect fabrics of anticipated 
enjoyment, in anything short of happiness be- 
yond the grave. ‘He builds too low, who builds 
beneath the skies.”” However poor, and desolate 
of any good may be our state at times, and we 
in our weakness almost ready to conclude, that 
we are left without any evidence that there is a 
spark of immortality within us; yet, in these 
seasons, it strengthens that which is ready to die, 
to look at the closing scene of many of the faith- 
ful, who have gone before us—having a blissful 
eternity in view, and their spirits triumphantly 
raised above death, darkness, and the grave. 
Considerations like these stimulate us to abide 
in patience the turning of an Almighty Hand 
upon us, for till He is pleased to say, “ Let there 
be light,” we cannot by any movement of our 


own cause the beams of the sun of righteousness 
to shine upon our path. We may encompass 
ourselves with sparks of our own kindling, but 
they avail nothing. 

I, too, sometimes query why it is there is so 
much apathy in our meetings? Are we to be 
remodelled? Dear A. Poultney, about the time 
of the division of our society, when she was in 
great tribulation, frequently said to me, “O, 
cousin, for more of the dust of Zion—we are not 
yet broken down enough.” I sometimes think 
there is a great work upon the wheel, though I 
see not the means nor the end ; but whether the 
little meetings scattered up and down can stand 
the dearth, 1 am doubtful. It is pleasant to hear 
of messengers being sent as into the highways 
and the hedges; and, however far we, as a com- 
pact body, may wander from the footsteps of the 
flock, which lead to the Shepherd’s tent, in this 
I am confident, that the great I am will never 
leave Himself without witnesses of that Light 
which first gathered us as'a people; and the 
principles we professgvill yet spread far and wide 
over the earth. 

I had not known of dear Mary Stabler’s be- 
reavement till I read thy letter. She has had 
her close trials in this way, but her precious mind 
knows the Fountain of strength and consolation. 


A—, 11th mo., 1847. 


* * # @ # * For, the past 
two weeks 1 have been on the sick list—suffer- 
ing pain and great debility. I apprehended it 
might be connected with my usual infirmity of 
the breast and lungs, and in that case would soon 
set me free from all of earth; but I am stilla 
probationer, and may have many wearisome hours 
to number ere the work of purification from all 
defilement be fulfilled. In one thing my faith is 
firm, that ZJe in whose hand are all our ways, 
knows the measure of discipline needful for’ the 
children of His care, and inflicts no chastisement 
that is not designed to further us in the path of 
redemption; but, poor worms of the dust, how 
slow we are to learn !—hence reiterated trials are 
dispensed. 

We had a precious, refreshing visit from our 
friends D. and S. A short time before their ar- 
rival, I had been with them and thee, in visions 
of the night, and though only a dream, the in- 
terview was pleasant. They had lovely weather, 
and judging by the hue of my own feelings, the 
time of renewal of personal intercourse was one 
of enjoyment. I hope the retrospect shews them 
they were rightly directed. He, of whom the 
prophet foretold, was to be heard in all things ; 
consequently, nothing was too minute to be en- 
tered into without His cognizance and sanction ; 
and, from a measure of experience, I am firm in 
the belief that if we were faithful to ¢mpressions 
received, we should be rightly directed in all the 
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minutiz of life, and should be spared many un- | opinion concerning the Indians is, that they are a 
satisfactory undertakings and events. doomed race ; and such a view, if cherished, must 
I wrote to D. since her return ; it was a mea- | be fatal to their hopes. But the decrease of the 
gre letter, but it told her I loved her, and cher-| Indians is generally overstated ; and this arises 
ished the remembrance of the salutary repast she | from several causes: First, The original number 
and S. had for a sister hungering mentally for | is frequently estimated too high, both by histori- 
congenial food. ca and the Indians themselves. Second, Tribes 
I was at our Quarterly Meeting. The subject | tmve been reported as extinct, when they had only 
of a want of harmonious labor was beforeus. A | changed their residences. Special causes of ex- 
Christian feeling prevailed, and a united desire | tinction have frequently been exaggerated. Ban- 
was expressed that we might, individually, im- | croft estimated the number of the Five Nations 
prove. I was enabled to cast off a burden that | two centuries ago as ten thousand, which is their 
rested upon me, by offering the views that, men-| present number. The Cherokees have of late in- 
tally as well as physically, we were differently \greased in population. The Christian religion 
constituted; that some of us moved with feeble | tends greatly to diminish the cause of depopula- 
footsteps and slow ; and I expressed the ardency | tion, and place the Indian Race on a level with 
of the desire I felt, that those whose course was | the other races. 
onward in the various concerns of the present| It tends to do away with want, intemperance, 
day, might not travel so fast that we would lose | and also to diffuse a knowledge of the laws of 
sight of them, but endeavor to keep near to- | health. Thus it favors the increase of population, 
gether, that we might know where each other’s | by removing those causes which have retarded it. 
dwelling was. Supylication, through R.P., elosed | All experience shows that the more perfect civili- 
the meeting. Though far from well, I was glad | zation becomes, the smaller are the bills of mortal- 
I was there. ; \ity among the people. Again, some of the Indian 
It is probable that, excepting a few visits to | tribes are at present actually increasing jn num. 
neighbors, and getting to meetings when I can, | ber, such as the Choctaws and Creeks. The Indian 
I shall now be on the soil of Avondale, until an-| race can be saved. Wherever the Gospel puts 
other mild season rolls around. In the mean-) forth its strength, this will be the result. With- 
time, if still spared to share the cup of probation, | out it there can be no hope. They must take 
my thoughts will often wander in quest of the | shelter bebind the cross, or they will be swept 
absent in body, and wherever found, whether in| from the earth. 
fidelity to the perfect-law of the Lord, or detect-| The question occurs, will the whites let these 
ed in aberrations therefrom, traceable in various | remnants alone? In what respect is their position 
ways toa thing of ereaturely birth, still shall I) now betterethan it has been? They have now 
love you—still shall I remember that I too am of | their own land; the United States Government is 
the dust, and have need to intercede for firm | solemnly pledged to protect them; the adjacent 
footing upon the platform of humility, where|States are sparely populated, and will be for 
there is no looking out for deference due to our | some time; no place beyond is fitted for them ; 
merits, but with lowliness of mind receiving fa- | and if they are thrust forth, they must die. In 
vors with a grateful heart. these facts may be found ground for hope for the 
What a lovely day this is! I have regretted | Indians. 
my inability to walk as far as the wood; since a 
child, I have loved to tread upon the withered 
leaves. If thou wert with me, I might be tempted 
to try my strength. The Sack Tree.—There is said to be a tree 
Thy attached friend, R. M. jin Bombay called the sack tree, because from it 
may be stripped very singular natural sacks, 
‘ , . | which resemble “felt” in appearance. 
At a Meeting of the American Board of Mis-| 7% Tullow Tree—This tree is found in Chi- 
sions, recently held at Cincinnati, Samuel B.|na. It is called the tallow tree, because a sub- 
Treat, Secretary of the Indian department, read | stance is obtained from it resembling tallow, and 
a Report of much interest on the subject of the oe - —- - ce mee + It grows 
. . ; rom twenty to forty fect in height. 
Preservation of the Indians, from which the fol- pom iu. Pec alien tho “West Toadies is 
lowing is extracted : found a tree, the inner bark of which resembles 
The position which this document aimed to es-| lace, or net-work. This bark is very beautiful, 
tablish, was that a part of the Indian Race may | consisting of layers, which may be pulled out 
be saved from extinction. They can be preserved | into a fine white web, three or four feet wide. It 
until, by their full and free consent, they mingle | is sometimes used for ladies’ dresses. 
their blood with ours, aud take their place in the The Bread-Fruit Tree.-—This tree is found on 
great American family. Certainly none can come | the islands of the Pacific Ocean. The trunk 
in upon a better or earlier title. The general rises to the height of thirty or forty fect, and 
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attains the size of a man’s body. The fruit grows| pear dead and dried; yet, as soon as the trunk 
about the size of a child’s head. When used for| is pierced, there flows from it a sweet and nour- 
food, it is gathered before it is fully ripe, and} ishing milk. 
baked among ashes, when it becomes a whole-| “It is at sunrise that this vegetable fountain 
some bread, and, in taste, somewhat resembles! is most abundant. ‘The natives are then seen 
fresh wheat bread. hastening from all quarters, furnished with large 
This is a very useful tree to the natives; for, | bowls to receive the milk, which grows yellow, 
besides its fruit, which supplies them with food, | and thickens at the surface. Some drain their 
its trunk furnishes timber for their houses and | bowls under the tree, while others carry home 
canoes; the gum which exudes from it serves as | the juice to theirchildren; and you might fancy, 
pitch for the vessels, and from the fibres of the | as the father returned home with the milk, you 
inner bark a cloth is made to cover their persons. | saw the family of a shepherd gathering around, 
The Ivory-Nut Tree.—The ivory-nut tree is| and receiving from him the production of his 
properly called the Tagua plant, and is common | kine. 
in South America. The tree is one of the nu | “The milk obtained by incision made in the 
merous family of palms, but belonging to the | trunk is tolerably thick, free from all acidity, of 
order designated as screw pine tribe. The na-! an agreeable and balmy smell. It was offered to 


tives use their leaves to cover their cottages, and | 
from the nuts make buttons, and various other | 
articles. 

In an early state, the nuts contain a sweet! 
milky liquid, which afterward assumes a solidity | 
nearly equal to ivory, and will admit of a high 
polish. It is known as ivory-nut, or vegetable 
ivory, and has recently been brought into use 
for various\purposes. 

The Cannon-Ball Tree.—Among the plants 
of Guinea, one of the most curious is the cannon- 
ball tree. It grows to the height of sixty feet, | 
and its flowers are remarkable for beauty and | 
fragrance, and contradictory qualities. Its blos- | 
soms are of a delicious crimson, appearing in large | 
bunches, and exhaling a rich perfume. 

The fruit resembles enormous cannon-balls, | 
hence the name. However, some may say it | 
has been so called because of the noise which the | 
balls make in bursting. From the shell, domes- | 
tic utensils are made, and the contents contain | 
several kinds of acids, besides sugar and gum, 
and furnish the materials for making an excel- | 
lent drink in sickness. But, singular as it may | 
appear, this pulp, when in a perfectly ripe state, | 
is very filthy, and the odor from it is exceedingly | 
unpleasant. 

The Sorrowful Tree—Near Bombay, India, 
there is a singular vegetable—the sorrowful tree | 
—so called because it only flourishes in the | 
night. At sunset, no flowers are to be seen; | 
and yet, half an hour after, it is quite full of 
them. They yield a sweet smell, but the sun 
no sooner begins to shine upon them, than some 
of them fall off, and others close up; and thus 
it continues flowering in the night all the year. 

The Cow Tree.—This tree is a native of Ven- 
ezuela, South America. It grows on rocky situ- | 
ations, high up in the mountains. Baron Von | 
Humboldt gives the following description of it: 

“On the barren flank of a rock, grows a tree 
with dry and leathery leaves; its large woody 
roots can scarcely penetrate into the stony soil. 
For several months in the year, not a single 
shower moistens its foliage. Its branches ap- | 





us in the shell of a calabash tree. We drank a 
considerable quantity of it in the evening, before 
we went to bed, and very early in the morning, 
without experiencing the slightest injurious ef- 
fect.” 


AN HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 
The following is said to be found in an ancient 


history of Connecticut :—“Soon after the settle- 


ment of the town of New Haven, sever] persons 


| went over to what is now the town of Milford, 


where, finding the soil very good, they were 
desirous to effect a settlement. But the premises 
were in the peaceable possession of the Indians, 
and some conscientious scruples arose as to the pro- 
priety of deposing and expelling them. To test 
the case, a church meeting was called, and the 
matter was determined by solemn vote of that 


‘sacred body. After several speeches had heen 


made in relation to the subject, they proceeded 
to pass votes; the first was the following; 
‘Voted, that the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof.’ This passed in the affirmative; 
and * Voted, that the earth is given to the saints.’ 
This was also determined like the former, —NEM. 


|con. Thirdly, ‘ Voted ,that we are the saints,’ 


which passing without a single dissenting voice, 
the title was considered indisputable, and then 
the Indians were very soon compelled to evacuate 


| the place, and relinquish the possession to the 
| RIGHTFUL OWNERS,’ 


QUALITIES OF A FRIEND. 

A true ffiend unbosoms freely, advises justly, 
assists readily, adventures boldly, takes all pu- 
tiently, defends ‘courageously, and continues a 
friend unchangeably. . 

These being the qualities of a friend, we are 
to find them before we choose one. ; 

The covetous, the angry, the proud, the jea- 
lous, the talkative, cannot but make ill frieuds, 
as well as false. . 

In short, choose a friend as thou dost a wife, 
till death separate you. 
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THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 
There’s a flower that grows by the greenwood tree, * fac); 
. ik y But the verdure of feeling can never depart, 
In its desolate beauty more dear to me, When the soil where it springs is the garden of home. 
Than all that bask in the noontide beam 


Through the long bright summer by fount and stream. | The world may have pleasures all sparkling and gay, 
Like a pure hope, nursed beneath sorrow's wing, As the crystals of snow which the branches adorn, 
Its timid buds from the cold moss spring, | But the first breath of sorrow will sweep them away, 
Their delicate hues like the pink sea shell, While the heart like the tree is left bare and forlorn. 


Or the shaded blush of a hyacinth’s bell, : 

r..: * : ’ aire Oh! then when the bosom has cares which annoy 

— breath more sweet than the faint perfume And the fair sky of life becomes chequer’d with 
vat breathes from the bridal orange-bloom. chen 

It is not found by the garden wall, | How blissful to think that a fountain of joy 


It wreathes no brow in the festal hall, . ‘ “e 
But it dwells in the depths of the shadowy wood, As a well-spring of pleasure is gushing at home! 


And shines, like a star, in the solitude. 
- Never did numbers its name prolong, 
Ne’er hath it floated on wings of song, 
Bard and minstrel have passed it by, 
And left it, in silence and shade, to die. 
But with joy to its cradle the wild bees come, 
And praise its beauty with drony hum, 
And the children love, in the season of spring, 
To watch for its earliest blossoming. 


All joys are delusive save those of the heart, 
The grass may be green while it grows on a tomb, 


- 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GOD, INSCRUTABLF. IN WISDOM—UNLIMITED 
IN MAJESTY AND POWER. 

Canst thou vain man, by rule or measurement, 

| Acquaint thyself with God ? Will finite wisdom 

| Serve thy turn to fathom the great Infinite? 
Can science teach thee to unfold Heaven’s mysteries, 
Or t’ explore the hidden depths concealed from mortal 

ken? 

| Canst thou new life instil into the breathless clay ? 
At thy command will ocean waves be stilled 

| And the vast monster of the deep become 

| An easy prey? Canst thou by word or nod 





In the dewy morn of an April day, 

When the traveller lingers along the way, 
When the sod is sprirkled with tender green 
Where rivulets water the earth, unseen. 
When the floating fringe on the maple’s crest 
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Rivals the tulip’s crimson vest, 

And the budding leaves of the birch-trees throw 
A trembling shade on the turf below, 

When my flower awakes from its dreamy rest 
And yields its lips to the sweet south-west, 
Then, in those beautiful days of spring, 

With heart’s as light as the wild-bird’s wing, 
Flinging their tasks and their toys aside, 

Gay little groups through the wood-paths glide, 
Peeping and peering among the trees 

As they scent its breath on the passing breeze, 
Hunting about, among lichens gray, 

And the tangled mosses beside the way, 

Till they catch the glance of its quiet eye, 
Like light that breaks through a cloudy sky. 


For me, sweet blossom, thy tendrils cling 

Round my heart of hearts, as in childhood’s spring, 
And thy breath, as it floats on the wandering air, 
Wakes all the music of memory there. 

Thou recallest the time when, a fearless child, 

I roved all day through the wood-walks wild, 
Seeking thy blossoms by bank and brae 

Wherever the snow-drifts had melted away. 


Now as I linger, ’mid crowds alone, 

Haunted by echoes of music flown, 

When the shadows deepen around my way, 
And the light of reason but leads astray ; 
When affections, nurtured with fondest care 
In the trusting heart, became traitors there; 
When, weary of all that the world bestows, 

I turn to Nature for calm repose. 

How fain my spirit, in some far glen, 

Would fold her wings, ’mid thy flowers again! 


S. H. WHITMAN. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


How cheering and sweet in a cold world like this, 
When joys melt away like the shore driven foam 

To feel that one’s heart is a planet of bliss ; 
Revolving in light round the centre of home. 


The soul may pursue the bright meteor of fame, 
The phantoms of glory, ambition, or pride; 

Bot their glitter is false as their pleasures are tame, 
Compared with the bliss of one’s own fire-side. 


Govern Heaven’s high law, roll back the thunderbolt, 
And check the light’nings speed? If so, then can 
Thy right hand save thee, and thou, spurning all con- 
trol, 
Proudly disdain subjection to the will of Him 
Who reigns supreme, and holds the destinies 
Of millions in his hand, as sovereign 
Lord of all. 
Hast thou no lesson learned of mortal frailty? 
In the hour of grief, when the proud heart was foreed 
To bend itself, and soften into tears of plaintive woe, 
When kind persuasion failed, and cold philosophy 
Seemed but like idle mock’ry to the o’ercharged heart. 
Ah! there are moments which defy the stubborn 
Steel of which some hearts seem made, when nattr?2 
Melts, like wax before the fire, and owns, howe’er 


| Reluctantly, its utter, wt¢er want—O impotence com- 


plete! 

*Tis wise at such an hour, to mark the lesson well, 

That time may ne’er efface knowledge so dearly 
bought, 

Lest, through neglect, there needs must sound a louder 
call 

To wake the slumber senses into vigilance, 

And fit the soul for intercourse with Him 

Who wields the rod but to win back, 

His wandering children to the fold of rest. R.c.R. 


THE WILLOW. 
From Rural Hours, 

May Ist.—Cloudy sky, showery, not so bright 
as becomes May-day, nevertheless, we managed 
to seize the right moment for a walk, with only 
a little sprinkling at the close. It would not do 
to go into the woods, so we were obliged to be 
satisfied with following the highway. By the 
rails of a meadow fence, we found a fine border of 
the white puccoon; these flowers, with their 
large pure white petals, look beautifully on the 
plant, ‘but they soon fall to pieces after being 
gathered, and the juice in their stalks stain one’s 
hands badly. We gathered a few, however, by 
way of doing our Maying, adding to them some 
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violets scattered along the roadside, and a bunch | 
of the golden flowers of the marsh marigold, 
which enticed us off the road, into a low boggy 
spot, by their bright blossoms; a handsome 
flower, this—the country people call it cowslip, 
though differing entirely from the true plant, of 
that name. 

The golden willows are coming into leaf. The 
weeping willow is not seen here—our winters 
are too severe for it. Some persons think, that 
by watching a young tree carefully, and giving 
it several years to take root, without being dis- 
couraged by its slow growth, it would in time 
become acclimated: the experiment is now going 
on, but its success is very doubtful. At present 
there is no weeping willow within some distance 
of us, excepting a couple of young nurslings in 
gardens of the village. 


continent, in a higher latitude than our own, 
which is 42 degrees, 50 minutes; but the ele- 
vation of this highland valley above the sea, 
usually called 1200 feet, gives us a cooler eli- 
mate than we should otherwise have. The na- 
tive willows of America are numerous, but they 
are all small trees, many mere bushes; the 
tallest in our own neighborhood are about 25 feet 
high. The golden willow of Europe, however, 
is common here, and thrives very well, attaining 
its full size; some of those in the village are 
very handsome trees; they are now just putting 


out their first tender green leaflets, which as they 
grow larger, take a much graver color. 

When we read of those willows of Babylon, in | 
whose shade the children of Israel sat down and 
wept, thousands of years ago, we naturally think 
of the weeping willow, which we all know to be 


an Asiatic tree. But the other day, while read- 
ing an observation of a celebrated eastern travel- 
ler, the idea suggested itself, that this common | 
impression might possib!y be erroneous. The 


Not that we are too far | 
north for this tree. since it is found, even on this | 





present desolation of the country about Babylon 
is well known ; the whole region, once so fertile, 
appears now to be little better than a desert, | 
stripped alike of its people, its buildings and its | 
vegetation, all of which made in former times | 
its surpassing glory and its wealth. If at one| 
monent of a brief spring, grass and flowers are | 
found upon those shapelcss ruins, a scorcl.ing | 
sun soon blasts their beauty; as for trees, these 
are so few that they scarcely appear in the gene- 
ral view, though, on nearer observation, some 
are found here and there. One of these, de- 
scribed by Mr. Rich as an evergreen like the 
ligaum vite, is so old, that the Arabs say it 
dates with the ruins on which it stands, and it is 
thought that it may very possibly be a descend- 
aut of one of the same species in the hanging 
gardens of Nebuchadnezzar, which are supposed 
to have occupied the same site. Immediately on 
the banks of the river, there is also said to be a 
fringe of jungle, and here willows are growing ; 
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but they are not described as the weeping wil- 
low. Speaking of the Euphrates, Sir Kobert 
Ker Porter says: “Its banks were heavy with 
reeds, and the gray ozier willows were yet there, 
on which the captives of Israel hung up their 
harps.”” Now it is scarcely probable that a wri- 
ter of the merit of Sir R. Porter, familiar with 
the weeping willow, as he must have been, would 
describe that beautiful tree as a gray ozier. 
Several other travellers also speak of the fringe 
of jungle on the Euphrates, and the ozier grow- 
ing there. Not one of several we have been 
looking over, mentions the noble weeping wil- 
low; on the contrary, the impression is generally 
left that the trees are insignificant in size and of 
an inferior variety. If such be really the case, 
then, and the term gray ozier be correct—if 
willows are growing to-day, where willows are 
known to have stood ages since—is it not natural 
to suppose, that both belonged to the same spe- 
cies? Such is the view Sir R. Porter has taken, 
whatever variety the trees may belong to. He 
supposes them to be the same which shaded the 
captives of Israel. Altogether, after reading the 
passage of this distinguished traveller, one feels 
some misgivings lest the claim of the weeping 
willow, in connection with the 157th Psalm, 
prove unfounded. One would like to see the 
proofs clearly made out, in behalf of the weeping 
willow. The assertion that it is the tree of the 
Psalmist is universally made, but we have never 


‘yet sem a full and complete account of the 


grounds for this opinion, and so far as we can 
discover, no such statement has yet been pub- 
lished. Probably, however, the question may 
very easily be settled by those who have learn- 
ing and books at command. 

Oziers are incidentally made mention of by 
very ancient authors in connection with Babylon. 
The frame work of the rude boats, described by 
Ileroditus, was of ozicr. ‘This at least is the 
word given in the translaticn, and many modern 
travellers assure us that oziers are now applied 
to the same purpose by the boatmen of Mesopota- 
mia. Another evidence that this kind of willow 
was formerly common on that ground, is found 
in the ruins themselves. M. Beauchamp, in the 
account of his investigations of the rewains of 
Babylon, during the last century, says: “The 
bricks are cemented with bitumen. Occasion- 
ally layers of oziers in bitumen are found.” 
Other travellers ‘speak of reeds also in the bitu- 
men; so that the plant and the tree, named by 
Sir R. Porter, as now found on the benks of the 
Euphrates—the ozier and the reed—are thus 
proved by the clearest and most positive evidence 
to have also existed there in ancient times. 

Two versions of the 137th Psalm have been 
given to the Christian world by the church of 
England, and they differ in some minor points of 
the translations. ‘That in the Psalter of the 
prayer-book, was one of the earliest works of the 
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reformation, taken from the Septuagint, in the 
time of Archbishop Cranmer. It does not name 
the tree on which the Israelites hung their harps. 
“ By the waters of Babylon we sat and wept 
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last is the best—it being a season of calm enjoy- 
ment, the richest in recollections, the brightest in 
hope. Good training and a fair start constitute 
|a more desirable patrimony than wealth; and 


when we remembered thee, oh Zion. As for our | those parents who study their children’s welfare 


harps, we hanged them up upon the ¢rees that 
are therein. Jor they that led us away captive 
required of us then a song, and melody in our 
heaviness. Sing us one of the songs of Zion.” 
The translation in the holy bible, made later 
from the original, approaches, still nearer to the 
simple dignity of the Hebrew. ‘By the waters 
of Babylon, there we sat down, yea we wept 
when we remembered Zion. We hanged our 
harps unon the willows in the midst thereof. 
For there they that carried us away captive re- 
quired of us a song, and they that wasted us re- 
quired of us mirth, saying, sing us one of the 
songs of Zion.” 

‘The two translations of this noble Psalm also 
differ slightly in their last verses. In the prayer- 
book, these verses stand as follows: ‘“ Oh daugh- 
ter of Babylon, wasted with misery, yea happy 
shall: he be that rewardeth thee, as thou hast 
served us. Blessed shall he be that taketh thy 
children and dasheth them against the stones.” 
The translation of the holy bible, by close ad- 
herence to the original, in a single phrase, be- 
comes more directly prophetic in character. “O 
daughter of Babylon who art to be destroyed (or 
wasted), happy shall he be that rewardeth thee 
as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that 
tuketh and dasheth thy little ones against the 
stones.” 

To the utmost has this fearful prophesy been 
fulfilled. Babylon has been destroyed. The 
cruelties with which she visited Jerusalen were 
repaid her in full by the awful justice of the Al- 
mighty, and the happy fame of her Persian con- 
queror has long been firmly fixed in history. 
What sublime, prophetic power in those simple 
words—“ who art to be destroyed’—when ad- 
dressed by the weeping captive to the mighty 
city, then in the height of her power and her 
pride! That destruction has long since been 
complete. Babylon is wasted indeed, and we 
learn with interest from the traveller, that beside 
her shapeless ruins stand the “ gray ozier wil- 
lows, on which the captives of Israel hung up 
their harps,” mute and humble witnesses of the 
surrounding desolation. 


LIFE. 


Life without some necessity for exertion must 
ever lack real interest. That state is capable of 
the greatest enjoyment where necessity urges, but 
not painfully; where effort is required, but as 
much as possible without anxiety; where the 
spring and summer of life are preparatory to the 
harvest of autumn and the repose of winter. Then 
is every season sweet, and in a wellspent life the 


rather than the gratification of their own avarice or 
vanity, would do well to think of this. Is it bet- 
ter to run a successful race, or to begin and end 
at the goal? 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF GREAT MEN TO 
ALMIGHTY GOD. 


It seems but reasonable that those whom God 

has distinguished from others by his goodness, 

'should distinguish themselves to him by their 
| gratitude. 

For though ke has made of one blood all na- 
tions, he has not ranged or dignified them upon 
the level, but in a sort of subordination and de- 
pendency. 

If we look upwards, we find it in the heavens, 
where the planets have their several degrees of 
glory; and so the other stars, of magnitude and 
lustre. 

If we look upon the earth, we sce it among 
the trees of the wood, from the cedar to the 
bramble; among the fishes, from the leviathan, 
to the sprat; in the air, among the birds, 
‘from the eagle to the sparrow; among the 

| beasts, from the lion to the cat; and among 


| : » . 
| mankind, from the king to the scavenger. 


VARIETIES. 


Snape Trees anp Suruppery.—If your home- 
stead is not surrounded with shade trees and shrub- 
bery, have some planted this fall as soon as the 
leaves fall; fur a dwelling in the country, no matter 
what may be the comforts within, looks as desolate 
and unsightly as it is well for the human mind to 
conceive—it looks like a bachelor’s hall, which, 
in the absence of women, is as cheerless as the 
desert, and as comfortless as an Arab’s tent. 


| To be blind to good in others, indicates the ab- 
sence of the “ light of life,’* in which good is dis- 
cerned with clearness and delight. The want of 
this light indicates neglect in following the Lord, 
for to those who fullow the Lord, this light is pro- 
mised. 
we generally incline to bring otheis into the roa 
we are travelling ourselves.— Dillwyn. 
of improvement, and it must be cheering to those 
who take pride in the improvement of agriculture, 
to see the spirit manifested by so many of our farm- 
ers to improve their lands. Perhaps there has been 
no fertilizer introduced which has done so much for 
us as Guano. I will give you my experience of its 
practical working on a potato crop. I broke up a 
stiff sod, in the Jast week in May, dropped the cuts 
in the furrows, and sowed the Guano on the cuts— 
about one-third plaster, per acre—and continued to 


Whether our inclinations are virtuous or vicious. 


Ratsinc Potatoes witn Guano.—This is an age 


say four hundred pounds of Peruvian, mixed with 
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plough and drop every third furrow, until I had 
finished about four acres. I gave them but two 
workings with the cultivator, owing to harvest com- 
ing on, which was very poor attendance. I have 
the finest crop I ever raised. There were no small 
ones, and my whole crop is entirely free from rot. 
In order that you may judge of their eating qnali- 
ties, I send you a few to try. I think, if farmers 
would all use Guano for their root and grain crops, 
and stable and yard manure for topdressing grass 
lands, it would be a great saving of time and 
money. I may, at some future time, give you my 
experience with Guano upon turnips, wheat, and 
corn, and its relative value on light and heavy soils. 
Upper Darby, Oct, 24, 1853. PRocRress. 


[We acknowledge the receipt of our correspond- 
ent’s favor. We may say, that we have never. had 
better potatoes on our table—large, fine, and mealy, 
they were all that the most devoted admirer of this 
important esculent could desire.—Ep. Rep.]} 


TRANSPLANTING Fruit Trees --An experienced 
horticulturist, who was asked whether autumn or 
spring was best for transplanting trees, replied that 
it Was immaterial which season was chosen--it 
was only important that the trees should be plant- 
ed. Ou land which is sufficiently dry, trees may 
be set out from the time the leaves have fairly be- 
gun to fall till the ground becomes frozen. When, 
fom any unavoidable cause, trench plonghing is 
not to be accomplished, the holes for the trees 
should be seven or eight feet in diameter, and from 
one and a half totwo feet deep. The earth should 
be mixed wiih a liberal allowance of well-rotted 
manure, or still better with a compost made and 
worked over some weeks previously, consisting of 
two or three parts of muck or peat, one of barn 
manure, and a fifth part of leached ashes. This is 
indeed an excellent manure for fruit trees, in all 
cases, with ordinary soils. If the subsoil is sterile, 
it should be scattered out of the way. 

We have known instances where, on a cold and 
wettish soil, trees have been planted immediately 
on the suriace—the sward being previonsly dug up 
and left to rot--the roots covered over first witha 
compost like that above described, and aferwards 
with good loam. They grew well. 

As a protection against wind for trees newly set, 
many prefer raising earth round the trunk to the 
height of a foot or eighteen inches, according to 
the height of the tree. This is a protection also 
against mice. When the tree has got fairly to grow- 
lig, the earth is removed to a proper level. 


ANIMALS OF Curna.—The denseness of the popu- 
lation has long since entirely driven out all wild 
qvadrupeds ; and there are also few domestic ones. 
such as are found in Eastern countries. Beasts of 
burden are in a great degree superseded by the 
means of transport afforded by the numerous rivers 
and canals, and by the coolies or porters, a class of 
athletic men, who take the place of animals in car- 
tying burdens and in dragging boats. Animals are 
excluded, to leave more food for men. There are 
no meadows for feeding; but the entire soil is used 
In raising food for the inhabitants. Wild cats are 
sometimes caught, and are considered a great 
dainty. Monkeys are found in the southwest pro- 
Vinces. What few horses and asses are found in 
China are small, and very inferior in every respect. 
The buffalo is sometimes used in ploughing. Dro- 
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medaries are used between Pekin and Tartary. 
There are also hogs, goats, and sheep. There is 
but one variety of dogs in the country, an animal 
about one foot high and two feet long, resembling a 
small spaniel. Rats are very abundant, and furnish 
the common people with meat. They are very 
large and destiuctive to crops. 

Of the birds in China, there are the eagle, the 
falcon, the magpie, crows, sparrows, cormorants, 
curlews, quails, pigeons, larks, pheasants, the rice- 
birds. Cormorants are used by the Chinese for 
calvhing fish. The faicon is imperial property, and 
the magpie is sacred to the reignivg family. 


Wasa TO REPUBLISH WILLIAM 

PENN’S “NO CROSS, NO CROWN.—A 
suggestion that the republication of this standard work 
would tend to the promotion of Truth, received the 
serious consideration of the late Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Philadelphia, in the Fifth month last, 
and was verbally referred to the attention of the Rep- 
resentative Committee, or Meeting for Sufferings. 

The subject accordingly claimed our early delibera- 
tion, and was referred to the Book Committee, who 
reported a plan of publication which was approved, 
and they were encouraged to carry it into effect. 


Signed, Wittram Dorsey. 
Clerk of the Representative Committee. 


The work will be stereotyped, and 2,000 copies is- 
sued with as little delay as possible, at a cost to sub- 
scribers of not more than 42 cents per copy, bound in 
sheep. 

The Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Genesee, and their respective Quarterly, 
Monthly, and Preparative Meetings, and Friends gene- 
rally, are solicited to give us their earnest co-operation 
in subscribing and procuring subscriptions for said 
work. An increased subscription over the number 
stated, will proportionally decrease the price. 

All subscription papers, with the money for the 
number of copies subscribed for, must be forwarded to 
either of the undersigned. 

The books will be delivered in Philadelphia, or for- 
warded at the expense of subscribers. The work being 
furnished at cost, precludes the possibility of any ad- 
ditional expense being incurred by the publishers. 

Benramin Ferris, Wilmington. 

J. Witson Moore, No. 63 Spruce St. 
Davin Etnis, No. 259 Franklin St. 

Samuvet Parry, S. W. cor. 2d and High St. 
Wittram Dorsey, No. 125 North 3d St. 


Philada., 1\th mo. 26, 1853.—6t. 
WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL, for Young 
G Men and Boys. 

The Winter Session of this School will commence the 
14th of 11th mo., 1853, and continue twenty weeks, 
The course of instruction will embrace the usua 
ranches of an English education, also elementary in. 
struction in Latin. 

A course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy will be 
delivered, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. Terms 
for boarding, washing, tuition, &c., are $60 per session, 
and no extra charges. Reading books, pens, ink and 
pencils furnished gratuitously. All other books and 
stationery at the usual prices. For circulars or fur- 
ther information address the Principal. 

DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOUOLKE, Jr. Teacher. 
REFERENCES+ 

Oliver Hough, No. 472 Spruce st. 

John Gilbert, No. 179 North Third st. 

Thomas Foulke, No. 176 Rivington st. NewYork. 

i Springhouse P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 9mo.10 
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RUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY— 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
































at and TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
4 OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 
" A few doors above Fourth street, South side; 
Li CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
2 CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 





and Mortgages. 


Give particular attention to the reception and man- 
agement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 
tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, paya- 
ble at short notice, or on demand, as may be agreed upon. 

They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 
to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 
tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 


MANAGERS. 
Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Arrhon Davis. D. Danner, 
John Jay Smith, Frederick Brown, 
Robert Pearsall, George Taber, 
Joseph Yeager, John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 


Pamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, form of application, and further information can 
be had at the office. 

THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 

Joun F. James, Actuary. 

6th mo. 11th, 1853 6 months. 









































































































































Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 

Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 

PLAIN GOODS, 

EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 

To a large and carefully selected stock of scaree and 

desirable Dress and other materials particularly 

adapted to the wants of 

FRIENDS. 


The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 12} cts., 
cost more to import. Sth mo. 7.—tf. 




























































































NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
LX COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—Will commence its Session the first of Tenth 
month next and continue nine months. 

All the branches of athorough English Education are 
aught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages 

A xegular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$14 per month. Drawing $2, Latin and Greek $2, 
French and German $2. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

9th mo. 10, 1853—tf. 













































































ELLIGENCER. 

J OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
\ YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. Bensamin B, 
Lippincott, Principal. 

The course of instruction in this Institution embraces 
an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough English 
Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 
the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
grams. ‘Those who may wish to engage in any of the 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This Institution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 
from Camden to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 
miles from each place. This Village is known as one , 
of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 
Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 
desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, 
and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 
a knowledge of these Sciences. 

The School year consists of forty weeks, comment- 
ing on the first of the tenth month (October.) 

For Board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
and the other half at the middle of the term. Twenty 
Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 
which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
Each person will be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 

Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
attention. 

Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 
day,) by which passengers may be conveyed immedi- 
ately to the door. 

For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 

BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
Cyaeee ae BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 

The accommodations at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon toe various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Winter term will commence the l4thof 11th mo, 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. Gne half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. H. W. RIDGSVAY: 

0G~Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 

commence the Winter Session of this Institution on 
the 7th of 1/th mo. next The course of instruction. 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientife 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medica! practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 54dollars. No extras 
except for the Greek, Latin and French Languages, 
which will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

9th mo. 4th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 





Merrihew & T hompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th ste 








